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Museum for the last half century ; making it always a mere waste 
and weariness to the general public, because, forsooth, it had al- 
ways to be kept up to the last meeting of the Zoological Society, 
and last edition of the Times. As if there had not been beasts 
enough before the Ark to tell our children the manners of, on a 
Sunday afternoon ! 

I had gone into the Museum that day to see the exact form of a 
duck's wing, the examination of a lively young drake's here at 
Coniston having closed in his giving me such a cut on the wrist 
with it, that I could scarcely write all the morning afterwards. 
Now, in the whole bird gallery there are only two ducks' wings 
expanded, and those in different positions. Fancy the difference 
to the mob, and me, if the shells and monkey skeletons were taken 
away from the. mid-gallery, and instead, three gradated series of 
birds put down the length of it (or half the length — or a quarter 
would do it — with judgment), showing the transition, in length of 
beak, from bunting to woodcock — in length of leg, from swift to 
stilted plover — and in length of wing, from auk to frigate-bird ; the 
wings all opened, in one specimen of each bird to their full sweep, 
and in another, shown at the limit of the down back stroke. For 
what on earth — or in air — is the use to me of seeing their boiled 
sternums and scalped sinciputs, when I'm never shown either how 
they bear their breasts or where they carry their heads ? 

Enough of natural history, you will say ! I will come to Art in 
my next letter — finishing the ugly subject of this one with a single 
sentence from section ix. of the " Tale of a Tub," commending the 
context of it to my friends of the Royal Academy. 

"Last week, I saw a woman flayed, and you will hardly believe 
how much it altered her person for the worse." 

Ever, my dear , 

Affectionately yours, 

J. R. 



Jth April, 1880. 
My dear : 

I suppose that proper respect for the great first principles of the 
British Constitution, that every man should do as he pleases, think 
what he likes, and see everything that can be seen for money, will 
make most of your readers recoil from my first principle of Mu- 
seum arrangement — that nothing should be let inside the doors 
that isn't good of its sort — as from an attempt to restore the 
Papacy, revive the Inquisition, and away with everybody to the 
lowest dungeon of the castle moat.. They must at their pleasure 
charge me with these sinister views ; they will find that there is no 
dexter view to be had of the business, which does not consist 
primarily in knowing Bad from Good, and Right from Wrong. 
Nor, if they will condescend to begin simply enough, and at the 
bottom of the said business, and let the cobbler judge of the cre- 
pida, and the potter of the pot, will they find it so supremely diffi- 
cult to establish authorities that shall be trustworthy, and judg- 
ments that shall be sure. 

Suppose, for instance, at Leicester, whence came first to us the 
inquiry on such points, one began by setting apart a Hunter's 
Room, in which a series of portraits of their Master's favourites 
for the last fifty years or so, should be arranged, with certificate 
from each Squire of his satisfaction, to such and such a point, with 
the portrait of Lightfoot, or Lucifer, or Will o' the Wisp ; and due 
notification, for perhaps a recreant and degenerate future, of the 
virtues and perfections at this time sought and secured in the Eng- 
lish horse. Would not such a chamber of chivalry have, in its 



kind, a quite indisputable authority and historical value, not to be 
shaken by any future impudence or infidelity? 

Or again in Staffordshire, would it not be easily answered to an 
honest question of what is good and not, in clay or ware, " This 
will work, and that will stand?" and might not a series of the 
mugs which have been matured with discrimination, and of the 
pots which have been popular in use, be so ordered as to display 
their qualities in a convincing and harmonious manner against all 
gainsayers ? 

Nor is there any mystery of taste, or marvel of skill, concerning 
which you may not get quite easy initiation and safe pilotage for 
the common people, provided you once make them clearly under- 
stand that there is indeed something to be learned, and something 
to be admired, in the arts, which will need their attention for a 
time ; and cannot be explained with a word, nor seen with a wink. 
And provided also, and with still greater decision, you set over 
them masters, in each branch of the arts, who know their own 
minds in that matter, and are not afraid to speak them, nor to say, 
" We know," when they know, and " We don't know," when they 
don't. 

To which end, the said several branches must be held well apart, 
and dealt with one at a time. Every considerable town ought to 
have its exemplary collections of woodwork, ironwork, and jewel- 
lery, attached to the schools of their several trades, leaving to be 
illustrated in its public Museum, as in an hexagonal bee's cell, the 
six queenly and Muse-taught arts of needlework, writing, pottery, 
sculpture, architecture, and painting. 

For each of these, there should be a separate Tribune or Cham- 
ber of absolute tribunal, which need not be large — that, so called, 
of Florence, not the size of a railway waiting-room, has actually 
for the last century determined the taste of the European public in 
two arts ! — in which the absolute best in each art, so far as at- 
tainable by the communal pocket, shall be- authoritatively exhibited, 
with simple statement that it is good, and reason why it is good, 
and notification in what particulars it is unsurpassable, together 
with some not too complex illustrations of the steps by which it 
has attained to that perfection, where these can be traced far back 
in history. 

These six Tribunes, or Temples, of Fame, being first set, with 
their fixed criteria, there should follow a series of historical gal- 
leries, showing the rise and fall (if fallen) of the arts in their beau- 
tiful associations, as practised in the great cities and by the great 
nations of the world. The history of Egypt, of Persia, of Greece, 
of Italy, of France, and of England, should be given in their arts — 
dynasty by dynasty, and age by age ; and for a seventh, a Sunday 
Room, for the history of Christianity in its Art, including the 
farthest range and feeblest efforts of it; reserving for this room, 
also, what power could be reached in delineation of the great 
monasteries and cathedrals which were once the glory of all Chris- 
tian lands. 

In such a scheme, every form of noble Art would take harmoni- 
ous and instructive place, and often very little and disregarded 
things be found to possess unthought-of interest and hidden rela- 
tive beauty ; but its efficiency — and in this chiefly let it be com- 
mended to the patience of your practical readers— would depend, 
not on its extent, but on its strict and precise limitation. The 
methods of which, if you care to have my notions of them, I might 
perhaps enter into, next month, with some illustrative detail. 

Ever most truly yours, 

J. R. 



OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 



BULGARIA. 



J. Portaels, Painter. 



P. Arendyeer, Engraver. 



THE sculptor's art is more frequently of a typical character than 
that of the painter. With the exception of those great mas- 
ters of allegorical conceptions who have based their subjects on 
Scriptural teaching, it is comparatively a rare thing to see this style 
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of Art ; indeed, we hardly think it would be found popular in this 
very unidealistic age, when demonstration, and not imagination, is 
the ruling passion. But there are lessons of truth and power which 
could be conveyed in no other manner than this, and a concen- 
trativeness of force which could never be described by more re- 
alistic representations. We doubt, indeed, if the painter's pencil 
had told a tale of famishing and hunger-stricken men and women, 
or weary and way-worn fugitives, or daring warriors striving for 
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their country's freedom at the cost of their lives, or houseless and 
homeless outcasts from desolated towns and villages ; whether the 
scene would strike as deep a chord of pity as the despairing, 
downcast, distraught face which M. Portaels has portrayed ; un- 
kempt, uncared for, at least for her own sake, we see nought but 
misery and gloom in the woman whom nature had made strong and 
beautiful ; truly there is in it a " thunder of white silence " appeal- 
ing against man's wrong. More than twenty years before the date 
which the painter has affixed to his picture, the shadow which has 
since fallen so heavily on that fair land was first cast over it by 
words uttered by imperial lips, that " Bulgaria might be made an 
independent state." In pursuance of this and other schemes she 
soon became the arena of the commencement of the long and 
terrible struggle which, beginning on the shores of the broad 
Danube, ended only on those of the Euxine Sea, when the walls 
of Sebastopol yielded to the allied armies. But peace and pros- 
perity are strangers still to this war-stricken country, and, whatever 
her future may be, the ravages of armies over fields and lands 
leave her yet suffering and sorrowful, though looking, we hope, to 
the dawning of a brighter day. 



FEEDING-TIME. 



A. Paoletti, Painter. 



G. Greatbach, Engraver. 



In our March number we gave an engraving from one of Mon- 
sieur Paoletti's works, ' The Gamesters.' Admirable as it was, 
we cannot but feel that the artist's reputation will be greatly ad- 
vanced by a picture so bright and full of natural life, so judicious 
and harmonious as this, entitled ' Feeding-Time.' The spacious 
porticoes, wide steps, and large pillars at the entrances to most 
Continental churches often afford a shelter and rest to the peasant, 
or a rendezvous to the lazzaroni who crave alms of the worship- 
pers. Truly such a sight as this would be in no way discordant 
with the feelings of any entering the house of Him " who giveth 
to the beast his food, and to the young ravens which cry." The 
task of feeding these feathered friends is certainly a pleasant one 
to the kindly, merry children who, we may feel very sure, will 
never repay the boldness and familiarity of their soft-plumed pets 
by any overt act of cruelty or torment. The grouping of the pic- 
ture is excellent, and each figure is easy and graceful : the posi- 



tions of the birds are especially true to nature. The fluttering 
attitude of the one whose boldness has produced a look of delight 
on the little maiden's face who occupies the central place in the 
picture, as it poises on her hand, is very different from the quieter 
appearance of the bird enjoying so fearlessly his meal on the arm 
of the boy seated on her right ; while the two pigeons in the fore- 
ground are evidently prepared to resent any aggressive acts which 
might deprive them of their liberty. Every detail of this delight- 
ful picture displays thoughtfulness and care. 



A VISIT FROM THE INQUISITORS. 



D. W. Wynfield, Pinxt. 



G. Godfrey, Sculpt. 



Mr. Wynfield is a nephew of Sir David Wilkie, and much of 
the mantle of the genius of Wilkie has, in a certain way, fallen 
upon the shoulders of his descendant : but whereas by far the 
larger number of scenes painted by the distinguished Scotch artist 
were. suggestive of mirth and merriment, Mr. Wynfield more often 
transfers to his canvases events of a solemn character. The ter- 
rible tragedies enacted under the sanction, and indeed by direction 
of the Holy Office, have been frequently the themes of English 
pictures : so, indeed, have most of the religious persecutions which 
have existed since the first and greatest martyrdom was performed 
outside the gates of Jerusalem on Mount Calvary. 

Mr. Wynfield, whose picture was exhibited at the London Royal 
Academy in 1874, introduced it in the catalogue with an anony- 
mous quotation as follows : " The ministers of the Reformed 
Churches would pass secretly from household to household of the 
Protestants to preach, pray, and minister the sacraments. These 
were the occasions on which the ' Holy Office ' sought especially 
to discover and arrest suspected heretics." The artist has here 
evidently striven — and it will, we think, be generally admitted that 
he has succeeded — to place in strong contrast the calm, compara- 
tively unalarmed piety of the Protestants, and the crafty suspicions 
of the priests, guarded though they be by mailed soldiers. A 
sound of footsteps has awakened a feeling of alarm in one of the 
household — alarm too surely with occasion, for ere the prayer is 
ended the horrors of the dungeon and torture will surround these 
faithful people. 



THE LONDON ROYAL ACADEMY. 




HE visitor to this year's Art Exhibition at Bur- 
lington House will at once be struck with the 
extreme dearth of any contributions of the pro- 
minent sensational kind. No example in the gal- 
leries will necessitate the London policeman's 
courteously reiterated " Move on, please," to a 
crowd of anxious gazers ; and no title of a pic- 
ture will grow wearisome by constant repetition in the drawing- 
rooms of the greater personages of London society. We put 
aside Mr. Prinsep's Indian picture, as being in only one sense of 
the word the greatest picture of the year, and we search in vain 
for one before which we must needs linger in intensity of pleasure, 
and then leave it with regret. Viewed as a whole, this year's exhi- 
bition must be pronounced below the average of former years. 
In landscapes it is comparatively wealthy, and in portraits it un- 
questionably excels all previous exhibitions ; but in subject-pictures 
of abiding interest there is a very decided falling off. For this 
state of things several reasons might be given. The constant and 
dreary, not to say filthy, London fogs of last winter were a very 
severe drawback — in some cases, positively a death-blow — to many 
who were working to exhibit at the Academy ; and, doubtless, 
hard times in commerce and the expenses of the late elections in- 
fluenced not a few leading artists in withholding contributions. If 
an important picture is not sold before it is lent to the public for 



the summer months, it stands a very weak chance of sale after- 
wards. 

Among the names absent this spring there are several — Ans- 
dell, Armitage, Pickersgill, Erskine Nicol, Stacpoole, Stacy Marks 
(who has been completely occupied lately in finishing a series of 
decorative paintings for Eaton Hall) ; Miss Thompson, who is still 
busy on her * Defence of Rorke's Drift,' executed by command 
of the Queen ; and Luke Fildes, who has been too busy to paint 
an Academy picture. Mr. Long's much-talked-of ' Non Angli 
sed Angeli' is not ready, and Sir Frederick Leighton's completion 
of the splendid fresco at South Kensington has prevented his 
sending such a work as those of his which have, in former years, 
stood preeminent in the London Exposition of Art. In what the 
President sends he is scarcely at his best, but then the President's 
best is perfection in his art. 

In sculpture the one imposing work is Boehm's colossal eques- 
trian statue of * Lord Napier of Magdala ' in the Central Hall, 
where it seems impossible for it ever to have entered, or ever to 
leave it again. But, though this is the greatest work, other names 
stand nobly prominent in this high branch of art, while the inevi- 
table array of busts greet us as usual on our entrance. 

Mr. Val Prinsep's painting of 'The Delhi Durbar' is on a gigan- 
tic canvas occupying the whole wall of one gallery, being thirty 
feet long, and containing nearly two hundred figures. It is not a 
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